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Tne foundation of all religion is belief in God, which consists in regarding 
Him as the first great cause of all that exists. This is inculcated by the first 
commandment. “ I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land 


of Egypt”. Here the word 1 953 implies self-existence, and it is, therefore, 


necessary in our reflections on the Deity, to look on him as increate and in- . 


corporeal—as infinite in wisdom and merciful in design. Now man’s 
imperfect notions are formed from experience drawn from things around him, 
but as none of these are at all comparable to the Divinity, so his idea of 
God is imperfect, and incommensurable with His greatness; still every man 
- will reason—and many, from an. incapacity of grappling with the subject 
they undertake, fail to obtain a correct conclusion; let us, therefore, en- 
deavour to show from simple facts, how we should approach a consideration 
‘of the nature of the Almighty. The first of all created beings is man; and 
as every other olject in the world sinks into insignificance when compared to 


him, so it is but reasonable to suppose that, in reflecting on his Maker, 


man will be most apt to look on Him in regard to the qualities which he — 


himself possesses; and it is in this point of view that we propose to handle 
the question. The first great difference between human powers and those of 
the Divinity is that mortals may be able to amalgamate and compound, but 
God alone can create: man is local, God ubiquitous; man frailand perishable, 
God immortal and without end. This may be proved from daily experience, 
for while myriads of generations are born and pass away, the same invisible 
Being that governed the universe when it first sprang into existence must 
still be, or what could maintain the uniform harmony that still reigns in 
creation; the same argument, likewise, proves the incorporeality of the 
Almighty—for while we every moment witness the decay of all that has form 
or consistence, we know that God‘s might and vigour remain undiminished by 
the exactness of discipline preserved through the universe. Many are apt 
te draw conclusions by comparison,} vainly imagining that judging of God, 
by comparing His works with those of man, they will obtain a just know- 
ledge of His works; let us see how far this may be likely— and let us do so 
by regarding the most stupendous work of man as in opposition to a creation 
of the Almighty’s 
years in completing those designs; one generation begins, another finishes 
the labour, and at length the structure rears its proud head, a monument of 
the genius of him who guided its construction ;—ages roll on, time’s iron 
hand weighs heavily on the building, and its end is in the dust. God designs 
to act—there is no previous consideration, no time spent in deliberation, 


Man raises an edifice, years are spent in designing it— 


whatever. 
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coeval with the thought is the dee’—coeval with the deed its ¢ ompletion :~— 
ages roll on, but the great work still stands, perfect as at its first’ creation— 
and who shall say when its end shall come. If the genius of man is to be 
estimated by what it can effect, then how far beyond cur conception would 
be the power of God judged by a similar standard. 


himself are man's works, he can only govern things under his imme ate 


llow much below 


control—he cannot foresee the future—his knowledge is of to-day alone: 
God knows all things past, present, and to come—He governs all thinss, for 
He is with them all, and His works, though so stupendous, are still less 
when compared to Him, than are man’s wit) respect to himself; still, who that 
reflects on the vast magnitude of the sua, the immense distances of the s’ars,. 
and their probable extent ;. who that looks far into the abyss of space. and | 
sees millions on millions of systems filling their allotted positions, revolving 
in their appointed seasons—who can fail to become impressed with a faint 
idea of the capacity of the power that has made and that directs them all 
Such are the means reason would employ to convince itself of the being of a 
Cod ;—but it is not from reason alone that conviction should flow, and belief 
be engendered:—faith should be called in to its assistance, and then man will 
conclude that the first duty he is called upon to perform is to plant in his 
heart the love and fear of Ged, and to believe in His incorporeality and self- 
existence ; this will constitute his adherence to the first part of the first com- 
mandment ; 
of Egypt) is to be understood that it was not by chance we were redeemed 


from the second portion of it (who brought thee out of the land 


from captivity, but that it was by Providence, in furtherance of a merciful 
design He had formed in our favor. 
mand is considered as the chief of the 613, as the fountain of the doctrine 
of the Lord, and as the first stone of the great edifice of the law—ior he who 
denies it cannut be called a Jew, nor indeed is he properly of any religion 
In order that a belief in [lis being might be more firmly im- 
pressed, we are told that God delivered the first two commandments from 


lt is not without cause that this com- 


His own mouth, to the children of Israel on Sinai, without the intervention 
of Moses, which circumstance alone should be sufficient to prove to us the 
greater importance of these two precepts, The author of the 


nan 
who has treated at so much length on this subject, lays down this one rule — 
as the basis of the Jewish religion ;—that we should have in our h- arts @ firm 
and constant belief in the unity of God, and a conviction of His merey avd 
loving kindness, for from them all the other articles of faith will emanate. 
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| Expomtion o7 the portions pun and Leviticus chap. 12, v. 


These portions are devoted to a series of sanatory regulations which 
require no explanation at our hands; they are, however, of importance as 
affecting the health, and should, therefore, be strictly regarded, were they 
rot the ordinances of Heaven, being so, they have an additional claim to 
observance, There are unfortunately too many persons at the present day 
whose conduct would lead us te infer that they attend not to the externals of 
religion, being contemted with the practice of devotion, without thinking they 
owe anything to appearance. Although, at all times advocates for inward 
sancity as being the most essential, still we do not think it was ever the wish 
of God that His worshippers should undermine their health for His sake ; 
we are borne out in this idea by the pertions of the law at present under 
cor consideration, as well as by numerous ether passages in the #}") 1}. 

‘Personal appearance we do not assert to be necessary te devo- 
a man can say his prayers as devoutly with a face begrimed 
with dirt, as with one shining from a recent application of the towel; 
bat we do think that those who disregard their persons pay little respect 
to svciety, and shew less consideration when they go into the house of 
Gad, than some do on entering the dwelling of man. Example does a great 
deal, and many might be induced to follow that set by these disregarders of 
cleanliness, more especially when they support their peculiarity by religion, 
were it not that fortunately custom has a different tendency. Cleanliness 1s 
conducive to health, and on the preservation of health depends length of life ; 
now it is the duty of every man to live as long as he can, that he may do as 
much good as his condition will admit of his effecting; it is, therefore, 
essential he should preserve his health, and thence it follows that cleanliness 
is an important consideration, Becoming pride is to be maintained by every 
one—even in trifles ; he who neglects his person would be suspected of being 
likely to forego a more momentous duty; a man whose appearance is in 
h.s favor is always regarde{ with more respect than one who is slovenly or 
careless in his attire,-—for we argue if his person, made in the image of his 
God, be not worthy of preserving in all the purity of its nature, surely meaner 
things would be despised. Let us, then, seriously impress on the minds of 
ovr youthful readers the necessity of preserving cleanliness in their appear- 
ance, it he peaks regularity of conduct and attention, shows they have some 


regard for the usages of society, and generally indicates a desire to please by 
s-cining agreeable, 


tion. 


A DISCOURSE ON THE HISTORY AND MORALITY OF THE 
JEWISH FALTH, 
(Continued frem No. 21.) 


I should not detain you with these remarks even to elucidate the position 
ov! Paradise, however much your curiosity may be excited—but that the geo- 
graphical notices to which I refer will be useful in future inquiries. 


Armenia, in olden time, was bounded on the north by the Mount Michoca 
and the river Cyrus, which divided it from Colchis, Iberia and Albania; on 
the east it was bounded by the Caspian sea; and on the south by the rivers 
Araxes and Tigris, and by Mount Masius, and on the west by the Euphrates. 


It seems to have derived its name from Aram, the son of Shem; its 
northern part is still called Armenia. It belonged, in olden times, by right 
of conquest, to the Assyrians, the Meces, and the Persians, and afterwards 
to Alexander, then to the Seleucidae, or the successors of Seleucus, one of 
Alexander's generals, till the defeat of Antiochus the great by the Romans. 
It was then, for a time, an independent country, till Tiberius the Roman 


emperor having killed its last king Tigranes the Second, it was long a source 


ofvcontention between Rome and Parthia, It was exceedingly fertile, pro- 


ducing excellent corn, wine, and oil, as well as beautiful cattle and horses. 
It is in this country that Mount Ararat is situated. 


Modern Armenia is bounded north by the Russian provinces of Mingrelia 
and Georgia, east by Persia, and south by Turkish provinces—its “estern 
boundary is Syria, The country is partly governed by the Turks and partly 
by the Russians. The Armenians are a very commercial, industrious, and 
wandering people, in many of their customs resembling the Jews: they are 
among the most antient people of the earth, and I may, at a future occasi n, 
refer to thcir history and manners, which are most interesting. | 


The river Euphrates, or Phrat, one of the most important rivers of Asia 
formed, for ‘several ‘centuries, the boundary between the Persian and the 
Roman dominions; it has two distinct sources, the northern one in the Anti - 
Taurus, near the borders of what were formerly Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
Colchis, the southern in Mount Ararat, uniting opposite to Sincora, in Asia 
Minor. It separates Asia Minor and Armenia, Syria from Mesopotamia, 
after which it enters Babylonia, and joining the Tigris, it was called in- 
differently either the Euphrates or the Tigris, and occasionally Pasitigris, 
from a little river of that name running into it, and is said to have entered 
the Persian gulf by a separate arm a little to the west, which has long since 
disappeared. 


You will understand these are the antient divisions of the river; we wil! 
now define its modern tracings. Its sources we have already ascertained to 
be one in the Anti Taurus, the other in Mount Ararat; after the junction 
of these branches, it forms the boundary line between the Turkish provinces 
of Armenia and Al Gezira on the east, and those of Asia Minor and Syria on 
the west, as also between Al Gezira and Persia on the east, and Persia on the 
south. On the frontiers of Persia and Arabia it joins the Tigris, and is new 
called the Shut of Arab. It is about fifteen hundred miles in length, 


The Tigris or Teer, which is the same as the Hiddekel, rises in Mount 
Niphates, and, after forming the boundary between Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, as well as between Susiana and Babylonia, is joined by the 
Euphrates, and enters the Persian gulf. In modern geography the Tigris 
would be said to rise in the neighbourhood of Diarbekir, and having passed 


by Mosul and Bagdad to receive the waters of the Phrat and te enter the 
Persian gulf. | 


I am sure the interesting nature of the places T describe will prevent my 


being tedious, though the descriptions in this instance are somewhat of 
the longest. 


The Araxes, Aras, or Gihon rises in the Auti Taurus, only a few miles 
from the source of the Euphrates, and having joined the Cyrus, it flows 
with an easterly course into the Caspian sea. The Greeks, who forded the — 
river hereabouts in their memorable retreat of the ten thousand, called it the 
Phasis, from its flowing through the district of the Phasiane, 


The land of Havilah is ‘well identified with Colchis, which in antient times °. 


was famous for gold; it isto this place that Jason is said by the poets to 
have gone for the golden fleece. | 


’ One river is said in the version of the bible to compass the whole land of 
Ethiopia. I recollect that when [ was young, it puzzled me much to under- 
stand how any one of these streams could have come near to Ethiopia— 
which I well knew was a name appropriated to a portion of the east of Africa. 
My difficulties would have been removed had any person kindly told me 
then, as I now do to you, that the word Cush must be understood to allude 
mostly to the country which is now called Khuzistan, or the land of Chus, 
and which was known to the Greeks and the Romans by the name of Susiana; 
it lies on the north of the Persian gulf, and is bounded on the west by Turkey 
and Arabia, which latter country is often included in the term Cush, from 
its having been partly peopled by Cush the son of Ham, and his descendants. 
Susiana, also called Cissia, is merely another alteration of the word 
Cush. ‘I shall have further oecasion to speak of this province, as well as of 
Shushun the capital, when illustrating the times of Daniel and of Esther. 


With respect to Assyria, I shall content myself for the present with telling 
you that it was founded by Ashur the son of Shem, and though its bounda- 
ries varied at different periods of the empire, we may justly assume Assyria 


proper to be the present Koordistan, 


Let me caution”you against the error of confounding Assyria with Syria, as 
is frequently done by careless writers or readers. 


Adam being now placed in his terrestrial paradise, in the enjoyment of all 
its luxury, was yet directed to useful industry, being charged wit the care 
of the garden, “to serve it and to keep it”. We are thus early taught that 
even the extent of worldly enjoyments does not permit us to be inactive, 


that every state of society has its relative duties. “ When thou eatest of the 
labor of thy hands it shall be happy and well for thee”. 


Having now seen our common ancestor in simplicity and in spotless inn0- 
cence, we will pause awhile, and proceed to the second part of our inquiries 
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It does not enter into my views to make much use of the labors of the 
rabbins, for the useful information which they convey, is so much mixed 
with abstruee opinions, as to require more matured years than yours to un- 
derstand ; and in accordance with the then existing spirit of the times, munch 
of their valuable intelligence was necessarily obscured by legends and 
fanciful inventions which will not suit modern ideas. From the combination 
of words or letters in a text, they would build an opinion which they would 
defend with as much pertinacity as though it were part of the text itself. Yet 
in the present instance [ shall notice one of their fancies, as it will in an in- 
direct manner, connect that which I have stated with the moral observations 
which | intend to follow. From the terminating letters of the three first words 
of the scriptures, BIN R35 MWR they have as an anagram 
the word FAYON truth, thus implying that the world is created in truth ; 
I shall adopt their theory, and proceed to offer a few remarks on tlhe ex- 
cellency of truth. 


The pious David justly says “‘ Thy word is true from the beginning”; and 
again he beseeches God “ Lead me in thy truth and teach me”, 


King Solomon, in his Proverbs, strictly enjoins ‘“‘ Let not mercy and truth 
ic rsake thee, bind them about thy neck, write them on the table of thy heart, 
so shalt thou find favor and good will in the eyes of God and man”. He 
also tells us™™ + ing lips are an abomination to the Lord, but they that deal 
truly are his delight’. In the choice of officers for the people in the wilder- 
ness, ‘men of truth” are specially mentioned. Hezekiah, when ordered by 
the prophet Isaiah “ Set thy house in order for thou shalt die, and not live”, 
prays to God, who remembers his truth and his perfect heart, and Hezekiah’s 
life was prolonged. 3 


(To be continued ) 


ON THE NECESSITY OF HAVING ENGLISH LECTURES 
IN OUR SYNAGOGUES. 


That the people must be addressed ina language they understand is so 
established a truism that it is needless to attempt to prove it by argument, the 
only thing, therefore, to be considered in regard to lectures in synagogue, is the 
propriety of having them at all; for if this be once conceded it will be easy 
to prove that no benefit can be derived exceptthey arein English, for what 
advantage can accrue to thosé whose want of education renders them most reed 
ful of spiritual advice, if they receive it in a tongue with which they are 
unfamiliar, The principal cause of the want of devotion exhibited in our 


synagogues is to be found in the fact that the generality of those who frequent | 


them read their prayers without knowing the meaning, they know they 

have a certain number of pages to get through,and their principal object seems 
to be to finish them as rapidly as possible—this may appear almost sacrilegious 
but itis no more than natural—it is impossible to draw the mind to any subject, 
however trivial, except some interest in it be firstawakened, how much more 
difficult then must it be to excite so importanta feeling as devotion, cxcept some 
chord be first touched to arouse it from its slumbers;—but it may be said the 
benefits man is perpetually receiving froma Providence should be sufficient to 
render his prayers the outpourings of a grateful soul; true, but then these 
prayers would be spontaneous, invocation or thanksgiving uttered on the im- 
pulse of the moment, and the same being who would repeat these and possess 
what is termed the Religicn of the heart, might not be equally affected when 
he came to recite a preordained form of prayer thal he read yesterday. and 
will again read to-morrow. There is a wide difference between a man’s own 
impulsive effusions and the repetition of what another has written for him ; 
the former are the momentary feelings of the heart translating themselves 
into words, and, like a torrent rushing from a newly opened spring, they, 
will gush on majestically, but without order; the latter are rather the me- 
- chanical organs ef thought, the adaptation of ideas to sounds, and not sounds 
to ideas—and it, therefore, requires some additional stimulus to awaken a 
train of reflection that shall at once suit itself to the prescribed words that 
are to be repeated; this can only be effected by inst.ucting the people fully 
in their religious obhgations, by explaining to them the meauing of every 
prayer they say, and its bearing on their condition, and this ean only be 
done by public tuition, or in other words, by Lectures in our synagogues. 
Thus much for the advantages we ourselves shall personally derive from this 
plan; let us now see what will be its effect in forming the opinions others 


| 


have concerning us. Our houses of worship-will no longer cou'ain bodies of 
men, like mere automata, emitting sounds of which. the y neither knew to 
signification nor anticipated the result, but will be the resorts of people au 
xious to pour out their grateful adoration to God in terms his inspired 
servants have selected, and which they understand; impressed with the «o- 
lemnity, the importance, the fervour of what they are uttering, their mins 
will gradually become weaned from all worldly considerations (whose places 
higher thoughts will fill) and as a consequence they will know they are in the 
immediate presence of their Got. and conduct themselves accordingly _— 
levity will b> banished, diseourse, other than religious, be looked on as 1 
profanation ;—in short, the synagogue will, indeed, bea place of holy con- 
vocation, and strangers entering it, seeing the deep devotion of its tenants, 
will become impressed with the awe that naturally steals over the mind on 
entering any house of worship, and respecting religious rites that have so 
powerful an effect on those who observe them, will learn te revere what they 
have hitherto reviled. | | | 
In our last number, we inserted a letter from a Correspondent at Birming- 
ham, wherein, was stated what an impressive scene. took place there, on the 
second pay of Passover—why might not the same be seen in London. Apos- 


. taey would become less frequent were religious instruction given to the peeple, 


for those worked on by the Conversonist (who are generally the most ignorant 
and illiterate) wou!d be able to oppose the reasoning offered for their approval 
with more powerful arguments, and not as now, blindly snbmit to all that is 
advanced for their belief, from an actual inability to refute it. A being is 
found on whose mind religious enlightenment never dawned, and is deemed 
@ Atobject for conversion, he is assailed by arguments he cannot understand, 
promises are held out, the fallacy of which he cannot see, and he falls into the 
snare, as the inexperienced and young are sometimes lured into vice, either by 
the dazzling appearance it presents, or, by ignorance of its nature: and as in 
this latter case, the surest preventive is an inculcation of the value of virtue 
and of an abhorrence of vice, so in the former, the best way to foil the Conver- 
siovist, is to teach every Jew the importance of his religion, and, thereby 
furnish him with arms to baffle the designs of those who would ensnare him, 
and as we said before, the readiest means to do this, is by means of Lectures 
in our Synagogues. 
THREE PERIODS OF JEWISH HISTORY, 
PERIOD I. 


(Continued from No. 21,) 


“« Te it so,” answered Razir, “she has a giftof mine, she has not parted with 
since first you honoured her hy breathing your wishes, it isa dagger, and her 
hand would sooner be on the steel, than would her mind revert to dishonour. 
I would rather see her dead here, than in pomp and pride as thy bride!” 
talk proudly ; trust me, your power of acting shall betested.” I care 
not, my daughter is not in thy power—lI know the end of this, and when your 
mercenaries come, they will find me ready ; go now, Nincanor, your presence 
troubles me, I have said your purpose is hopeless. Neither 1, my voice, nor. 
my religion shall be thine, so long as human power can keep either from thee, 
I would be alone, | am preparing a slight address to deliver to those men 
who march tomorrow to join the Maccabee. ‘** Whom I will humble.” inter- 
rupted Nicanor. “Thou, humble?” replied. Razir, there is a curse upon 
thee, the oath thou sworest against our holy temple, has descended on thy 
head”—Nicanor, proceeded to the door, stopped before he opened it, raised 
one of the small lamps that was in the apartment, and said “ Nazir, this is 
emblematicai of thy destiny ,” the oil exhausted, the light week and variable, 
now the flame arises for an instant into a momentary brightness. and now, 
sinks into weak impotency ; @ movement of my hand can destro y it, yet, T con- 
troul it, here are the means tv replenish it, i give it renewed life, Ao 
I withold them ?—it must die! shall it die Razir ?” at this moment the digi. 
glimmered and expired. Razir, again smiled, as he said “can you give it life 
again now Nicanor /, where is thy controul over it? albeit, it may be a token 
of my destiny, and | receive it as a mark that thy hand holds no power over 
me. Nicanor, that was the last work of my cluilds hands, ere she left me,” 
he pointed to a smal] banner evidently worked for a troop, it had on it simply 
these ;words, which Maccabeus had chosen to lead his soldiers to victory, 
and which had been seen in the front uf many a hard fought fight. 

‘ How great art thou among the gods, U Jehovah.’ 
Nicanor, scornfully curled his lip, and quitted the apartment. 
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CHAPTER 4.—A DIGRESSION 


We would now, before proceeding with our task, slightly glance at the 


proceedings of Judas Maccabeus, prior to the moment which we endeavour 
to thustrate. From the day he took the field his progress had been marked 


by a series of triumphs unparalelled in any nation’s history ; soon after his fa- 
the:’s death, with a little band of about stx hundred men, he possessed himself 
n the face of forces immense'y superior, of some of the strongest posts in 
Jucea. Appolionius, the then governor, Was slain in an alleinpt to check his 
career, and Seron, a gereral of some fame, shared a similar fate in another 
he next engs;'t dl, supported by a force of not more than three thousand 
colciers, Nicanor and Gorgias, who advanced against lim with an army of 
forty seven thousand men, these, after a series of brilliant movements, he 
routed, with a loss of nine thousand, killed and prisoners ; he was still more 
successful against Timotheus aud Bacchides, slaying twenty thousand of their 
flowers : Nicanor, who was present at the fight, only escaping by fleeing 
the garb of a servant, In the following year he defeated Lysias, who 
elit into the field sixty-five thousand men, the force of Judas, was 
‘bout ten thousand ; by this vietory, he gained possession of the temple and 
turified it, Possing over numerous feats of this charucter, all of which were 
equally euecesstul, we notice Lysias at length desiring and obtaining peace, 
this was however, Lut of short duration, as it displeased Nicanor, and some 
others ; hostilities again commenced, the’first offence coming from the,Syri- 
an side. The inhabitants of Joppa hiving invited on some pretext, about 
two hundred Jews on board some barges, treacherously sailed with them, and 
when at sea destroyed the whole; similar scenes of barbarity occurred almost 
daily ; Judas, to the utmost of his power punished these cruelties, and it 
was in his endeavors to do this that his memorable march through Samaria 
took place, in the course of which he engaged a force of one hundred and 
twenty thousand veteran troops; in this conflict above fifty-five thousand lives 
were lost to the enemy, numerous cities were taken, after struggles ot the must 
desperate character, and Judas brought his army back victorious, without 
the loss of one man. Success followed upon success, another #orce of one 


-undred and twenty thousand men, supported by numerous elephants and 


armed chariots, was defeated. The Jews perhaps satiated with success, 
appearing desirous ef peace, J udas treated with Nicanor, who seemed determi- 
ned tormsk no contest that he could avoid, but to obtain by stratagem, that 
which open force failed to do: terms were agreed on, and Nicanor, by a 
course of mild but dissembling policy, strove to conciliate his foe. Fora 
‘ime all weut well; in outward appearance he was the firm friend of the°Jews, 
but ina short period the mask was thrown off, and he again appeared in his 
more natural character; an attempt to seize the person of Judas failed, and 
War was again declared , omitting succeeding events, the recital of which, is 
the province of the historian, not the romancist, we reach the time we are 
endeavouring to interweave with our fiction; we cannot here refrain from 
remarking on the little disposition evinced by historians to award that meed 
of praise to which these noble and patriotic deeds seem entitled, while we 
tind acts in the Reman and Grecian histories, blazoned forth to the admiration 
of generations, a silence almost universal as regards the actions of this great 
an prevails ; it is true, that his name must be foremost in the annals of the 
time in which he lived, but yet, though not inferior to any name inscribed on 


the noblest page of Greece or Rome, hisis not the one we are accustomed to- 


lear, as an illustration of renown or praise : we are constantly being referred 
to the devotion of Leonidas, the skill of Xenophon, the patriotism of Regulus, 
or the nobility and courage of Mutius Scaerola, while Judas Maceabeus, is 
permitted silently to remain on the pages which barely record his worth. 


(To be continued). . 


ON THE PROPOSED 


Since writing our last article on this subject we have been informed that 
the classics and modern languages have only been omitted from the report 
from the want of sufficient funds to ensure their proper cultivation. —As this 
at once recognizes the necessity of these studies, we shall suspend the further 
remarks we wished to make on the subject, and shall simply reply to an ar- 
gument we have heard used to this effect. What necessity can there be for our 
divines to know anything of the classics, to place them ona par with Christian 
ministers, when ours have their knowledge of our sacred writers to compensate 
for Latin & Greek? In answer to this we have merely to Say that the Hebrew 


works mostly taught toJewish students are theological, and are, therefore, only to 
be placed in opposition with works on Divinity, studied byChristian preachers.* 
Classical knowledge is a thing quite distinct from this—it may not be essen. 
tially necessary toform a clever, shrewd man, but to add grace to the ideas, 
vigour to the imagination, force to argument, and elegance to language, it is 
undoubtedly of vast importance. What can better exalt the mind and give it 
loftiness than a perusal of the highly wrought imagery of Homer? What can 
better contribute to enrich the fancy than an acquaintance with the quiet 
beauties of the silvery toned lyre of Virgil, or the playful satire and truthful 
philosephy of Horace? Where is the historian that can be compared te 
Thucydides or Livy? Where the oratorial eloquence equal to that to be found 
in the overwhelming torrent of the polished Demosthenes, or the majestic 
simplicity of the not less eloquent Cicero? But we have cited enough names 
to shew that there is enough of value in classic lore to make its acquisition 
of importance, and when we reflect that a want of means is the only draw- 
back to this desideratum, we feel ashamed to think that out of the immense 
wealth possessed by the Jews, enough money cannot be collected to place 
our system of education on a level with that of our neighbours. It isa dis. 
grace to us as a body, but principally to those whose means are sufficiently 
ample to enable them to spare a portion of their superfluity to satisfy the 
wants of their humbler brethren, At the public meeting held about three 
months since, we noticed several of the most influential of our brethren, we 
heard them express their earnest wishes for the establishment of < national 
college among us—we heard them declare their intention of promoting its 
welfare—but we miss their names from the subscription list, Can this be 
because, as we have heard, there is some diflerence of opinion as to the 
extent to which the study of Hebrew should be carried? Is there, then, 
never to be unanimity among us? Are the most precious of our interests to 
be sacrificed to party feeling? Our philanthropists ¢a/k of regenerating the 
Jews, and of making the name of Ilebrew synonymous with virtue, but, alas! 
it is ail empty words. It is complained that Christians are made acquainted 
with our misdeeds—but do not some take the greatest pains to show the 
world they are not of the body of Israelites? Where are there Jews fiiling 
confidential situations in Jewish counting houses? Where are there Jewish 
masters in our schools (except as teachers of Hebrew)? What become of the 
boys educated at the S99P\ 3 7P} school?) How many of them ever 
repay, by the position they attain, tne money and time that have been bes- 
towed on them? Do they not degenerate into cigar makers, orange boys, &c! 
And why is this?—but because there is no unanimity, no nati nal pride 
among us; we support our own poor, it is true, and it is a great credit that 
we do so, but how many of the middle class are driven abroad, or among 
Christians to seek a subsistence that is denied them among their brethren. 
Talent is never fostered except it be accompanied by wealth - for the rich. 
fear the poor scholar: and though this is tacitly acknowledging his superiority, 
it is buta poor consolation to his pecuniary distress—but an indifferent balm 
to the wounds pride has inflicted. We repeat it, the college will never 
assume the high position it should fill till there is unanimity among us ; let 
not the rich man fear his son will be contaminated by studying at the same 
school with the child of the poor man, let him reccliect that at the same 
stream drink the tiger, the elephant, the rhinosceros, and man; let him remem- 
ber that in the eyes of God all mankind are alike: and, lastly, let him bear 
in mind that the surest way to bring prosperity to a nation, and to ameliorate 
its condition, is to cultivate the intellects of the great mass of the people, to 
set aside all distinctions, save those of the mind, and sedulously to keep up 
a communication between all ranks of society, as the best proof to strangers 
of unanimity of feeling, and the greatest incitement to the poor to render 


themselves respectable members of the community. ‘“ Concordia parve res 
crescunt, discordia maxime dilabuntur’”. 


ON THE SOCIAL DUTIES. 
Continued 
THE DUTIES OF CHILDREN. 

We are all children, our duty therefore in this character, is the principal ob- 
ligation incumbent upon us, commencing as it does from the very moment 
when the dawn of reason first renders filial love superior to a similar feeling in 
inferior animals—indeed, of such moment isthe duty of a child to its parents, 
so highly above all other worldly attachments . it is held, that, God has 


* We here allude to the Mishna, Gemara, Rashi, &c. only. | 
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placed it immediately following those commands which relate to Himself and 
His worship. ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy mother,” there is but one restric- 
tion “yeshall keep My sabbaths,” whence we infer that it was the will of our 
Heavenly Father, that in all things is odedience te our parents necessary, 
except, where it might interfere with our observance of His statutes. It would 
be difficult to determine exactly, what constitutes the duty a child owes his 
parent ;—to say he should love the being to whom he is indebted, not only for 
existence, but for support, education, and clothing, is to say little ;—a stranger 
who tended him well, would be equally entitled to his regard ;—to tell him 
he should honor and respect his parent is likewise a trifle ; age is at all times 
entitled to reverence ; to bid him obey, is also nothing, for there are many 
whose orders he must regard—simply from inability to resist compliance with 
them. How then shall this duty be described ?—let us see, if we can at 
all pourtray it—A child who is sensible of the true value of the obligations 
he owes his parents, at once banishes all selfish considerations—obedience 
becomes a pleasure, duty free will: his very thoughts are so arranged, as that 
he finds it difficult to conceive it possible to differ from them who have made 
the channel in which these thoughts flow, nor is this dependence, this appa- 
rently blind submission, forced or extorted—Ah! no! in the heart of the 
dutiful child, there exists a never failing well spring of love and respect, from 
which he can draw unceasing draughts, but which he cannot exhaust. He 
reflects that he was a helpless infant, whose frail tenure on life, but for his 
parents unslumbering care, would have been broken, and this reflection teaches 
him that if requisite the existence he owes them, must be devoted to their 
serviee—he remembers the days of his childhood, the pleasures that were 
sought to gratify his changeable fancy, the instruction that was by a mother’s 
tender voice, made music to his. but half attentive ear, and the remembrance 
informs him that when he becomes a man, and his parents descending into 
the vale of years, 1:0 longer support, but require supporting, that, then gratitude 
should make him endeavor to be to them, what they have been to him. He 
thinks of his youth, of the education that was given him, of the virtuous pre- 
cepts that were impressed on his mind for his guidance through the world, 
and he feels that these early seeds of piety have indeed been planted in a 
barren and unfavourable soil, if these fruits be not yielded to those who took 
so much pains to cultivate them,—he knows that the toil of his father for 
wealth, was but to make him happy, to procure him additional comforts, and 
the knowledge teaches him to make that toil light by deserving it should be 
undergone for him—duty to parents, then, consists in love, obedience, honour, 
and respect. Love for their love, obedience for their age, and for their incul- 
cation of morality, honour for their exalted position, as compared with that 
of their offspring, and respect-for their virtues. 


It is difficult to conceive how a child ean be undutifu), there is something 
so repugnant to religion, to morality, to propriety, to reason in his conduct, 
for what does he do? he repays affection by dislike, watchful care by obsti- 
nate determination, and abandonment of selfish considerations, by thoughts 
on personal convenience: he has been nurtured as a source of happiness, but 
he produces misery; he has been taught what is right, but he has learned 
what is wrong—as honey and poison are drawn from the same flowers, so he 
has extracted the latter, and bitter is the draught, he has made those drink 
to whom he should have ofered the cup of pure delight. A thief ventures 
his life or liberty, and plunders a man to whom he owes nothing, he robs him 
of his worldly possessions, and it may be, does so to procure food fora starving 
family : but an ungrateful child is a thief of another kind, he is beyond the 
pale of the law, and can commit depredations without being punished by it, 
he has stolen while a helpless infant into the affections of his parent, has 
robbed them of long years of love, attention. and anxiety, and has plundered 
thein of all they have spent on him. What is it they ask of him in return for 
all their care and trouble ?, is it labour, repugnant to his nature? 1s it vice, 
opposed to religion ? no, but it is simply to love, to honour an respect them, 
to attend to their injunctions every one of which has the well being of their 
child for its end, and to walk in the way they have marked out for him, as 
being the one most likely to lead to happiness; every consideration in life 
tends to make a child dutiful, every moral tie to prevent the contrary, and 
wretchedly constituted, indeed, must be the mind of that being, who, with all 
that his parents have done for him Lefore him, can yet, by his unkindness, 
strike a dagger to their hearts by fresh proofs of ingratitude—which is a vice 
of so black a hue, that (as has been before said) no man was ever found bad 
enough to acknowledge himself guilty of it, even towards one, to whom he is 
only bound by the ties of friendship—but how much more flagrant does ,it 
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become, when shown to those 


who by the 
hallowed ties, both of bi marys . y the earliest associations, by the mest 


| ad love, by all that should be held sacred and 
“ear, are entitled to the best feelings and most cherished sentiments, that one 


human being can lavish on another. There is no nation so savage, no people 
$0 barbarous, but, they possess some share of this virtue: in every clime 
ei exercise unlimited controul over their offsprings, who in return are 
und to obedience and love. and if this be the case with men, whose minds 
unrefined by education, and unpolished by civilization, scarcely exceed the 
instincts of brutes ; how much better ought those to perform a duty, whose 
eg have been cultivated, can more clearly uaderstand the reason for what 


(To be continued. ) 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF a JEWISH GENTLEMAN. 
| ( Continued.) 


It was a sultry day in July when Mr. W. desired the boys to prepare 
for walking, We were ‘speedily marshalled, in order, under the super- 
intendance of one of the teachers, and after a promenade of some duration 
reached a meadow where was a well known brook that had often tempted 
our heated frames to bathe in its cooling streams. It was hidden from our 
immediate view hy a clump of willows that intersected the perspective from 
the point at which we were approaching. Though often wishing to enjoy 
the refreshing element, the injunctions of our master were strict against us 
in consequence of some unfortunate accident, but-in this instance we hoped 
to be more successful, as the usher whose routine it was to convoy us, was 
deeply immersed in the pages of a pocket Sallust, or Virgil, his never-failing 
companion, He was a mild, harmless, and inoffensive man;. perhaps some 
of my readers may recollect him ; of profound erudition—a very Dominie— 
a Scotchman too—a Campbell, or a Grant—J forget which—his clan was 
broken up, and he wandered forth to live by his knowledge. Very in- 
tellectual was he—even in aspect, not like his cotemporary “the great 
Colossus”, moving under mountain masses of fles!)—an imperious tyrant on 
his domain, but gaunt, tall, meagre-looking, yet placid withal. Polyphe- 
mus-like, his single orb spark!ing with delight at the discovery of some hidden 
meaning in the classics, or some supposed coincidence ef Xenophon and 
Plutarch, or the restoration of a lost lme in Eschylus, or Euripides. He 
verily lived on the fruit of the tree of knowledge. A glutton in literature,:he 
devoured with eagerness all within his grasp. Abstemious in diet, parsimo- 
nious in expenditure (the vice or yirtue of his nation) very, very cleanly 
in attire, his plain cut suit of grey mixture, his black straw hat and dark 
worsted stockings, never varving in appearance, were the outward bark, of 
which the tree was unconscious. He-had been at Culloden, they said more 
from instinct than inclination “ he followed to the held his warlike lord” and 
had escaped with loss of an eye, to retread the more congenial paths of 


literature. 

Such was our English master, and it may be supposed, that we boys 
availed ourselves of his abstraction to enjoy vur unrestrained caprices. We 
had now reached the “ Rubicon,” a simultaneous desire impelled us to push 
‘nto the stream, like a caravan, of camels at the glad sight of water in the 
desert, "J ndeterred by the presence of our teacher, who was now seated under 
the umbrageous boughs of a venerable oak, immersed ina favourable ecologue. 
I wes rushing among the foremost, when my attention was arrested by an un- 
d sound of boisterous merriment and a voice of lament, 
Hasteaing to the spot, I saw poor Hayman in the hands of a knot of young 
Pharaohs who were preparing to plunge him in the water, regardless of his 
well known and unconquerable aversion to thatelement. They had already 
divested him of part of his attire, and one boy the Hercules of the school for 
as endeavouring to snatch from his hold, a locket, which be 


had worn, and which .!oachim convulsively grasped to retain, “ My mother! 
my mother!” shrieked the poor boy ; the first time 1] had ever heard him 


- mention her, electrically through"my whole frame 1 felt the force of the appeal! 


—to see and to hear were one impulse !—a sudden and violent blow, levelled 


his assailant with the earth !—the group struck with astonishment, retreated 
for a moment, while their victim bounded like a young fawn across the plain, 
my mother!—my mother !" From that hour a 
d with. respect to this youth—a 
whem he loved, and 


still shrieking as he went “ 
sudden revulsion of feeling pervaded my min 
bond of silent sympathy. He too had had a mother, 
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whom he had lost and whose image he fondly eherished. From having been 
his foremost opponent, 1 became his firm friend and protector, and accustomed 
as he had been to regard me as his foe and oppressor, he new looked up to 
me as Egis, always ready to shield him, 


Not the least important part of this adventure to me was the immediate 
contact in which it brought me with Amelia. Congeniality of sentiment where 
we alone were congenial, accustomed us to a mutual confidence, with respect 
to our plans for this unfortunate. How soon confidence ripened to estecin, 
and esteem to a more kindly feeling, 1 cannot determine. lt is hard in these 
cases to trace the line of demarcation. But, so it was, having one centre as it 

were to fix our conversation, it naturally diverged into subjects as remote 
from their origin as ** Indus from the Pole.”’ 


it was astonishing, how soon a mere youth, who, like the butterfly just 
emerzing from the clirysalis, flies from flower to flower intoxicated with their 
gweets,—it is astonishing how soon he is captivated by the attentions of a female, 
some few years his senior. Attentions evidently dictated by mere kindly 
- feeling, flatter his vanity, and many a bright smile or fond expression forgotten, 
even im its birth, has awakened idle dreams of hope and ambitious daring. 
Yet, are not these flowerets, the first buddings of a young heart? sweet, be- 
yond com pare—maore bright—more fresh—more fragrant these early snow- 
drops of love, warmed into light and life by the rays of sun like eyes than all 
the rich exotics, which after years offer to our dazzled gaze. 


Aud yet we loved not---Ameliaand I---not even in thought ;--no! pure and 
innocent, and happy then, our affection had not ‘a local habitation ora 
Ne were blessed in each other's presence---restless apart. We 
gazed together on the rising sun, and glorified God at the sight---and when 
the “golden orb of day had set” the viv.d and beauteous tints of the “ rich 
west’ seemed not the less vivid nor the less beauteous because we viewed 
them with hands interlinked. 


hame . 


My studies, till now an irksome task, cheered by the smiles of approba- 
tion, were labors of delight, my progress was, indeed, astonishingly rapid--, 
the insurmountable barriers dispelled at the magic of her encouraging voice, 
as the alps of yore to the skill of the Carthaginian general. 


EDINBURGH HEBREW PHILANTHROPIC BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


The third annual supper of this society was held on Wednesday evening, 
the 6th instant, at the Synagogue Chambers,—Phillip Levy, Esq., in the chair, 
John Davis, Esq., Treasurer, vice president. 


We are happy to state that a number of the most influential members were 
present; also, several highly respectable Christians honoured the meeting with 
their presence. 


After the usual loyal toasts were given by the chairman, Mr. J. W. Lyonin 
a.) eloquent manuer, proposed the toast of the evening. viz. “Prosperity to the 
Edinburch Hebrew Philanthropic Benefit Society,” and “long life and hap- 
piness to its founder, James Douglas, Esq.,” of Cavers. (christian). 


Mr. I. Abrahams, gave the health of the Rey. Dr. S. Klivschell, which was 
received with rapturous applause, 


Mr. John Davis in proposing the health of the president of the soc.ety, 
(Phillip Levy, Esq.,) was received with loud cheers, Mr. Michael Abrahams 
gave the “speedy removal of the disabilites of the Jews,” in an able and 
elegant manner. Several other toasts were given, among which were the Rey. 
M. IJ. Raphael, by KR. W. Jameson, Esq., the “ cause of education.” by Mr, 
L.. Mackenzie: ** Hebrew literature,” by Mr E. Emanue!, &c., &c.; and 
the party separated ata late, or rather an early hour, evidently much gratified 
with the entertainment afforded them. 

The president stated that donations towards the funds of the society to con- 
siderable amount had been made by the gentlemen present. 


THE SPIRIT OF JUDAISM: 
Grace Acuitan,——Published at Philadelphia, U. S. 


Under the above title, we are presented with a work ou the Jewish religion, 
which should be attentively peruse¢ by every tcue Israelite, pure in thought 
and enlightened in principle ; the authoress has given utterance to sentin.ents 
as morat aud orthodox as they are ,entle and dispassionate. ‘The book has 
received te valuable assistance of the Rev. Isaac Leeser, (minister at Phila- 
delphia,) whose editorial remarks are of essential service, tending as they do in 


| 


many instances to expound passages, which might, otherwise, seem at first 
sight, rather obscure. The work commences with a dissertation on the +5 
and the duties inculcated by it, which closely resemble those deduced}, Av 
learned author of the Chovoth Alvayoth ; it then proceeds to point shah 

precepts incumbent upon every class of Jews; to her own sex, however oe 
authoress has been most liberal in her remarks, rightly judging that Povo 
most need exhortation and instruction, for while from their education me 

are enabled to apply to the same source whenc> Miss Aguilar has drawn ne 
knowletge—women, deprived in most cases a) vantage, hecessari] 

require some text book more within the scope of their abilities, and this 
work well supplies the desideratum. Clearly and Pointed! Written it j 

calculated to suit the affluent whose minds have been more cultivated’ a i 
the humble who have not the means of drinking deep from the fountain f 
education—all classes may alike benefit by a perusal. ‘Lhe relative duties of 
Israelites and Christians are ably defined, and the more important ones of 
the former pointed out in a marked manner. As it is our intention at some 
future time, to give some extracts from the “Spirit of Judaism”, we shall 
not here dwe!l further upon it, in the mean time, we have only to congratu | 
late our nation on this acquisition to its English religious literature, and to 
express a hope that these efforts of the authoress to improve the 
to them, rather than the mind, 1s the book addressed) of her CO-religionists 
will meet with all the success they so richly deserve. The Rev. 1saac Leeser 
is entitled to every praise for the able manner in which he has edited the work, 
and for the judicious remarks he has scattered throughout it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. 

(T'o be continued Weekly) 


SnerrieLtp—Atown inYorkshire, is one of the most considerable manufacturing 
places in England for metal goods and the finer sort< of cutlery; its market 
days are Wednesday and Saturday. Sheffield, though containing 150,000 in- 
habitants was never rer resented in parliament till after the passing of the reform 
bill. It appears that a few of our brethren have been residing here for many 
years, but they did net form a congregation till the year 1838, when a ae 
was establishel by Messrs Emanuel and Jacobs; there are at present about 
ten Jewish families in the town, who are principally engaged in trade. The 
synagogue is situated in Folly streetand the burial ground in ‘Boden street— 
the officers for the present year are !, Ezekiel Esq. president, M., Emanuel Esq. 
treasurer registrar and honorary secretray, and the Rev: I. Levy reader. 


Rabbi \Aaron delivered his usual lecture on Saturday last. The learned 
gentleman chose for his text a passage from the first chapter of Job, showing 
how that pious man preserved his religion in all’circumstances ; —in prosperity 
—in adversity---and in his instruction of his children. In prosperity he was 
shown to have been faithful and humble, dispensing the blessings, with which he 
was so blessed to those less fortunate thin himsel’, in adversity, he was de- 
monstrated to have been firm and trustful, firm in his beliefin God and trustful 
in His divine mercy, attributing the afflictions with which he had been 
visited to the same. loving kindness which he had given him affluence, and 
Viewing’punis hment as mwerd al ke es beneficial. His conduct to his 
children proved to have been most exemplary ; he curbed them in pleasure, 
guided them in sorrow,and after a feast asemb!ed them to recal to their minds 
the duties they owed to Heaven, lest in the midst of their joy they might even 
in thouglit have forgotten them. Rabbi Aaron descanted on these points at 
some leng.h and concluded by exhorting all Jews to imitate the conduct of 
Job, as being most likely to secure for them that glorious lot hereafter which 
it is our duty in this life to endeavour to merit. Rabbi Aaroa will again lec- 
ture to-morrow when we hope to see a larger assembly than there was last week, 


CALENDAR FoR THE WEEK 
Saturday 6—April 16..Section of the Law read PUN 


Levit. chap. 12. v. 1. & chap. 14, v. 1. 
Haputorotn, 2 Kings. clap, 7.v 3, 


Sabbath begin at Half-past Six. 
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ON THE SECOND COMMANDMB&NT. 


‘The second commandment, which enforces the worship of one God only, 
and belief in His unity, was intended, by Divine Providence to act asa 
check against idolatry, for while the most ample rewards are promised to 
those whose hearts are true to their Creator, the most dreadful punishments 
are decreed against those who forsake Him. The questien may now arise-- 
what, is idolatry’ for there can be no doubt as to what is meant by the posi- 
This 
question, though a simple one, and one appearing to admit but of a single 


tive part of the command, which says “There is no God but one”. 


answer, is, in reality, more complicated than it would at’ first sight seem ; 
by idolatry is generally understood the worship of images, a practice very 
common among the ancients, or that of animals, trees, the sun, the moon, &c. 
but the word admits of a much more extended meaning, for every thing may 
be termed idolatry which keeps a man from God, no matter whether it con- 
sists in bowing te a piece of clay fashioned into some fantastical shape by 
the hands, or in heing the votary of many of those worldly pursuits which 


engross but.too often time that should be devoted to prayer. There are, then, — 


various kinds of idolatry, with that formerly most prevaleat we have now 
little to do, for the superior enlightenment of modern times has entirely set 
aside the worship of images, at least, among civilized nations. The miser 
has his idol in the heap of gold that, glittering in the dark recess in which 
he has hidden it, renders all as dreary as its receptacle; his heart shut to all 
the softer emotions of man’s nature, lives but in his treasure—denying him- 
- self the necessaries of life, he of course refuses them to others, and buried in 
calculations for the amassing of larger sums, he forgets his duty to heaven, 
and bends the knee to Mammon. The vain man who would live in the 
mouths of thousands of admiring fools, whose aim is popularity, who looks 
to the end and disregards the means, whose mind clouded by self-love, 
adapts every circumstance to suit its own peculiar bent—he too has his idol 
in the empty shadow he pursues, to the neglect of the substantial fame that is 
based on virtue aud principle. The warrior has his idol—it is stained with 
blood—but he sees not the purple mark, it is pedestalled. on myriads of 
mangled and ghastly corpses, but he heeds them not, it isshrined in the field 
of battle, and the thunder of artillery is the music that hymns its praise, but 
he hears not the groans that re-echo the strain—he would become the greatest 
captain of his age—what matter if a few of the superfluous thousands of the 
world be sacrificed—they will not be misse.! ;—the wail of the widow and the 
orphan reaches not his ear—his god is glory. The politician bows to place 
and power, he deludes himself and the world (perhaps) by the idea that he is 
disinterested, and secks only the weal of others ; but the hollowness of his 
profession may be easily detected by marking his career, and it will then be 
seen that his idol is place. One centres all bia hopes in decorating his per- 
$0n; another visits every part of the globe to procure rarities; another’s heart 
grows ashe lounges on his luxuriant couch and sees around him costly 
furmture ministering to his pampered desires: another thinks of but living 
well. The coquette studies her glass, and practises atiractions;—in short, 
many ‘are the kinds of idolatry, and weak is the consolation thuse give them- 
selves who, victims to them, fancy their sins trivial—What harm (say they) 
can there be in acquiring money? in securing place? in making war? True 
there may be none in the act itself, but it is the train of deeds and thoughts 
that these things lead to that constitutes acrime. Few people begin to do 
wrong deliberately, steps to vice are generally gradual; some plausible 
scheme is first devised to cheat the fine drawn scruples of the conscience, 
“it is not a fv -ehood, it is merely a concealment of the truth; I do not 
deny—I only 1) not yes".— This is the commencement. The clear mirror 


of the consc » ¢ ‘as been clouded by a breath, and in future its reflections 


are indistinc 


am, equivocation is followed by falsehood, and this ¢razs 


in its train more heinous offences, So is it with, these idolators s——they begin 
innocently enough, but passion gains on them, the mole which virtue and 
religion set up to keep out the waters of crime has been disturbed, the com- 
pactness of its parts has been destroyed, a slight, a very slight fissure is made, 
but small as it is the insiduous wave works its way through it, forming, in 
its passage, a still larger conduit, and, in the end, the barrier is completely 
washed away, The true method of observing the second commandment is 
constantly to keep God in view, to remember the duty we owe him, by re- 
calling the innumerable blessings He is at all times lavishing on us, and to 
reflect that except we labor to secure His approbation, vain are all our 
endeavours, for neither money, nor power, nor fime can descend with us to 
the silent grave, and what shail stand by us then except the remembrance of 
by-gone faith and past good deeds. King David says “I have set the Lord 
continually before me’’, meaning thereby, that in all his actions he remem- 
bered his God, and in none did he forget Elis commandments ; he, therefore, 
kept the seeond command as it should be observed; but the man who does not 
“set the Lord continually before him” is in hourly danger of trespagsing . 
sin waiteth at the door, temptations are at hand, and woe to bim. if in an 
unguarded moment, he has succumbed to either.— Where is, then, his purity? 
where his religion? Ilow many who have once overstepped the boundaries 
of virtue, proceed in their career of vice, from an idea that retreat will be 
useless, or is impossible; how few are there who ever retrace their steps, 
and by atonement and repentance seek once more to make their peace with. 
heaven—at least, how few during youth; then the energies are strong, life 
before them all sunshine and beauty :—pshaw ! they cannot stop to repent; 
but when decrepid old age steals on them, when already before their glazed 
eye the grave yawns, when passion is dead and the nerves and sinews un- 
strung, then there may be some who, fearing to die in their debaucheries, 
haste to pray and fast, hoping by those means to rob death of some of its 
terrors, their hereafter of some of its anticipated dread. But it is not this 
repentance which, as it were, is wrung from them, that constitutes a true 
return frem sin--they cannot be said to have observed the second command- 
ment who commence only to be good when life has left them nothing bad to 
do. 
membering God and His mercies, in triumphing over those vamities which 


No ! the true observance of the second commandment consists in re- 


would wean our hearts from him, and in ever bearing in mind 


Exposition of the portion Leviticus chap 16, 1. 

This portion opens with an account of the sacrifice, which God mercifully 
declared He would accept once a year as an atonement for thesins of the 
children of Israel: it must not be supposed, however, that the simple act of 
offering a sacrifice was sufficient to induce the Almighty to forgive their 
sins—-far from it—for except it was accompanied by sincere repentance’ and 
hearty contritien, the PAY was useless, and might indeed be looked upon 
as a mockery. The prophet Samuel says “ Hath the Lord as great delight in 
hunt offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord?” Behold 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” And 
this remark fully bears us out in the assertion that without the heart was sin- 
cercly touched by a sense of its past errors, and filled with a determination 
of ae repeating them, the atonement was not acceptable. Let this be borne 
in mind by Jews o. the present day—prayer is of no avail except the werds 
thatthe lips utter are the outpourings of the heart, and better is it not to pray 
than not to do so sincerely ; for in the former case a duty is only neglected, 
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in the latter it is profaned. We find im this portion that the Lord com- 
manded the ehildren of Israel to abstain from foliowing the customs of those 
nations among which they were going to dwell; this .# a negative precept, 
and might simply have prevented idolatry and the other crimes that were rife 
in Canaan, but it is immediately followed by the words “Ye shall perform 
my judgments and observe my ordinances, to walk therein, [ am the Lord 
thy God”, forif a man perform them he shall live. This is an aflirmative 
precept consequent upon the former, and inculeates the practice of religion 
and virtue after vice has been laid aside. Now, although to the truly good 
man it would be sufficient to say you shall not sin, as he would thereby un- 
derstand that he was also required to act uprightly, still there are many 
people in the world who are only negatively good, and it is for these the 
above commands are intended. Some imagine that by abstaining from what 
is wrong they have done all that is expected of them, and they, theretore, 
only attend to the negative precept above quoted, but as we see from the 
text, this is not all they owght to do, for they are orda ned-to be geodas wel. 


as not to be bad; the text the two 


nor is this yet all, for we find m 
wordsfASyrs and Apr, bows of whi 
The former word fA (a 


eondescendcd to assign some reason, and which 


The latter word Aer (a statute) js applied 
to a positive injunction for wicca n 


h are to be strictly observed and kept. 
idgment) implies a law for which God has 
might, therefore, be obeyed 


from a conviction of its justice 
Of Cause is given, but whieh we 
are simply enjoined to perform Lecause it is God’s command, and froim this 
we infer that man must nei 4 ame lo argue on the apparent intention of a 
precept, but must be conteut With rely On the infinite wisdom and 
bounded mercy of his Divine Creator, In explanation of the . words 
S59 (to walk ia theis) Rashi says that ‘many of the Israelites 
might have ine alter having acquired what they deemed a suffi- 
cient know le lye of the liw of God, they might study the wisdom of the 
idolatrous nations around iuein—and it was to guard against this contingency 
By the woras S35 
(he shall live iu thew) an allusion is made to the reward of eternal life 
hereaftcr, 


that the command is 60 expressly laid down. 


ve Lestowed-on those who taithfully walk in the ways of God. 


— 


Exposition of the Portion Leviticus chap, 19, v. 1. 


This section is devoted to the repetition and re-ex planation of several laws 
necessary for the preservation of religion and domestic happiness. [very 
one is ordained to fear his parents in ail things, except they should command 
him to depart from the word of God, when his duty, instead of being a 
virtue, would become a crime, Idolatry is forbidden: offerings are directed to 
be freely given to the Lord, im order that a man may not refuse to part with a 
share of his blessings to Him who had so bounteously bestowed them. 
Charity is enjoined by an ordinance in favor of the poor during the harvest 


time :-—the corn is not to be scrupulous!y zathered, nor the vine andl clive 


carried home even to the last particle BAN Sy 935 “to the poor 
and the stranger ye shall leave them” vor shall ye wait to be asked “ [ am 
>the Lord thy God” who can see you if you do these things in secret. We 
are commanded not to deal fraudulently with our neighbours, * nor 
harshly to our servants, whose wage? are to be punctually paid. The ceat 
we may not curse, that is not oaly tiose physi ally unable to hear, but those 
who in their absence alune are maligue!. Before the blind we are to place 
no stumbli g block —that 1s we are not to misdirect those .who apply te us 
for counsel or advice; the wise must assist the ignorant, those who can see 


\ 


‘ho wastever cause may be) We are enjoined ‘to 


we.ate got to incline to the rich man because he | 


nor are we to despise the poor because he is forlorn, friendless, and withoy 
defence --no, such is not to be our conduct—we are steadily ty» pursue the 
even course of justice without turning to the right or to the left; as “ Gog 
sees with equal eye as God of all, a hero perish or a sparrow fall”, so we ape 
to be equally unswayed by any personal considerations or private ends, and 
are to be just for justice’s sake. We may not hate our neighbour,—but jj 
we see him committing a sin or know he has been guilty of one, then we ays 
bound to rebuke him for it; this is a duty (as we have before said) ineuy 
bent on every man—we are sent into this world to benefit each other, and iy 
no way can we so well do so as in preventing each other’s sins, for which 
reason we are expected, if we see another in error, to endeavour by exposty. 
lation, to withdraw him from it ;—nor is this privilege confined to the great 
every man, even the most humble, must exercise its if his advice be bad), 
received it is not his fault, he has done his duty, and the fault lies wis, 
them who do not listen to him; according to Rashi this is to be done i» 
private, and no one is to be pubsicly disgraced—but that is when it applics 
to an individual ; if it applies to a bedy, and private expostulation has failed. 
if they are convinced of their own error, but still persist in it, then when 
public exposure is the only remedy left, it surely may} be resorted ty. 
The only objection to a public exposure is the blush it brings on the person 
exposed, but if every one thought of the couse ences ere he sinned, how 

(ove would have occasion to fear the blush now sc much dreaded, The shame 
fies uot in the opinion men entertain of an action, but in the act itself; and 
le who Goes what is right need not wince because a few of the unthinking, 


mn he has acted improperly. 


ON TUE SOCIAL DUTIES. 
Crntinued 
THE DUTIES OF PARENTS. 


Every family presents-the miniature portrait of a large community, it isa 
specics of little state of: which the rulers or sovereigns are the parents; upon 
vernment depends all the happiness or misery of their subjects, 
and a serious responsibility is therefore attached to their position. There is 
still, however, some difference between monarchs and parents, for while the 
former rule through the medium either of ministers who may be wicked or of 
iron authoricy, the latter ever govern in their own persons, and theirs is gene- 
taliy a power wiiose sceptre is love; Kings have not all their subjects under 
their own immediate eve, they must perforce only guess the dispositions, of 
some only imagine thei wants; parents have their dependents within the 
circle of their own observation, they require no one to intimate their charac- 
ters, no one to atinounce their necessities, they see and judge for themselves, 
and are therefore, more culpaole if afier seeing and.judging, they act wrongly. 
The first duty of paresis, is, as soon as the tender mind of the infant can be 
taught to employ its faculties, to circet them towards God, to implant in its 
young heart the seeds of eicrnal love, that no rude hand may hereafter 
eradicate: let morality beaftcrwards inculcated, and when these twin flowers 


heir rich! 
weir > 


> flourish in the child, there can le. no fear for its future destiny. “ Train up 


a child in the way he should go, and when he is o!d, he will aot depart from 
it,” "mon betweea brothers aad sisters should be strictly enjoined, the 
father should have no spoiled son, the mother no petted daughter, al! should 
be regarded alike as the gifts of God, as the sacred pledges of ‘nutual affection 
and no jetlousy should be eagendered by too great a partiality for one to Lie 
neglect of others. Many"a good disposition has been destroyed by indulgence, . 
many atyrantuas been formed in the vursary; on the other hand, many 4 
warm heart has been chilled by neglect, many a generous fecling thrown back 
upon itseliin solitude and darkness has become torpid and selfish. More 
than one son has been doomed to comparative penury, orto the dangers of war, 
that the first-born might make a more dashing appea ance. How many daugh- 
ters have been kept in seclusion that the eldest might not suffer by comparison, 
All these evils arise from favouritism on the part of the parents—a variety of 
iutccest spring up in a family where nothing but the most cerdial unanimity 


shouid prevatl, and the sweet bonds of fraternal love are broken and trampled 


uuder foot, Mothers for the most part have the entire care of their daughters 
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and of their sons till they are old enough to be placed under a‘tutor’s care— 
to mothers, therefore, in particular, we have a word to say, In superinten- 
ding your daughter’s education be careful that in endeavouring to cultivate the 
ornamental, you forget not the useful; inscrutable are the designs of Provi- 
dence, and it is impossible to foresee the future: the useful, therefore, can 
never be superfluous, the want of it mcy prove an injury; the ornamental 
may serve to lighten leisure hours, but itcannot avail in trouble—your princi- 
pal care, therefore, is to see that in fitting your daughter for the station of a 
lady, you do not forget the duties as awoman. Teach her early the vanity 
of personal beauty, and show her that the brightest jewel she can possess is 
modesty; spare not instruction, but be careful how you make her earned 
recollect, she may have the same duties to perform to her children that you are 
now performing to her, for that reason, give her not ideas too elevated for the 
position she will be required to fill—A woman’s place is at the head of the 
household, too much education may render her unfit to fill that post, and is 
therefore to be avoided.—Fathers, upon you much depends: when you are 


_ called upon to select a master to store your son’s mind with those lessons that 


are to make him agood as well as a clever man, be careful how you make 
your choice, for on it depends not only your child’s welfare, but, also, much 
of your own happiness, for after the model you give him may he be formed 
and become a source of pleasure or pain accoidingly. An undutiful son 
is perhaps one of the greatest inflictions under which a man can writhe ; 
out it may be asked, whose fault is it that he has become undutiful ? —Did 
his father sedulously'watch the first dawn of ‘evil in his young mind, did he 
teach him habits of industry, lessons of truth—or, if he sent him from home 
‘o school, did he carefully examine the character of the master and the disposi- 
tions of his school fellows, and see what vice was lurking there. _ Deceit and 
cunning are soon Jearned, and once obtained, other taints soon succeed ; but 
these may be acquired without discovery, for if cunning be engendered, in 


ever so slight a degree, other vices may be imbibed without the knowledge of 


ihe most rigid and attentive master, and this is one of the great evils of send- 
ing children early to a school, at which they are deprived of the vigilance 
and care of their parents; their preceptor cannot be always at hand as a 
parent could be, faults may increase ere the disposition is properly estimated, 
and then who shall say, where the canker willstop. Not that the system of 
sending children from home to be educated is deprecated, but the utmost 
caution is insisted on, as the only means of not rendering education the con- 
comitant of bad habits We would now address a few remarks to those 
parents whose humble station and limited means scarcely permit them to avail 
themselves of the sare opportunities as their more affluent brethren ; although 
\uey are poor, their duties are not the less onerous, nor the less strictly to be 
attended to. So longas by the liberality of the wealthy, institutions exist at 
which education is to be acquired gratuitously, so leng it should be their first 
care to send their children to these schools, in order that their young minds 
may not be corrupted by associating with such companions as chance and 
‘ie streets give them. The first step to evil, is to be found in miscellaneous 
vfotherhood ; a child is allowed to run where it pleases, no restraint is placed 
upon its conduct, bad language at all times rife abroad, is learned almost be- 
fore {fis meaning’ is understuod, and the child from its very cradle its 
own Inaster, grows up a tyrant that no parental authority cas curb, and one 


‘hat in all probability will be from a want of knowing what virtue is, vicious 


ud abandoned. Now let us reverse the picture; parents, anxious to give 


their child-the means of soaring above the humble station whence it sprang, as — 


sconas possible send it to the Infant schoo! ; the first rudiments of knowledge 
are there implanted, habits of application and industry are inculeated, anda 
foundation is laid on which to raise a superstructure of imperishable materials; 
at a@ proper age the child proceeds to the Free school; there the germ of 
knowledge already acyuired by proper cultivation, expands, the principles 
of religion and morality are ingrafted, and the habits of industry before taught 
are mature) and rendered permanent. A child thus trained, if he be of a 
studious disposition will have obtained sufficient information to be enabled 
alone to acquive more, or, if he apply himself to business, the development 
of virtues to which his early years have been devoted, cannot fail to be the 
best means of ensuring success generally. Let us above all impress one thing 
on the minds of every father and mother, and that is to establish the most 
perfect confidence between themselves and offspring.—Let the father be the 
friend, the counsellor of his sons; the mother be the guide, the preceptress, 
the elder sister of her daughters. How beautiful is the harmony that pervades 
a family, thus constituted. The sous have no wish to hide the most trivial of 
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their actions ; the daughters, the most secret of their thoughts ; peace reigns 
in undisturbed tranquility ; the father is proud of the respectful deference of 
his sons, and the mother, whose affection for her daughters is perhaps the 
purest feeling in nature, glories in the excellencies, her efforts have produced. 
In conclusion, while giving their children good precepts, let parents recollect 
to show the practice of them, for thouch adviee may be of service to strengthen 
principle, example alone can secure imitation, 


(To be continued), 


BIOGRAPHY OF JARCHT 


- Rabbi Solomon Isaac, who is called Rashi that is to say the head of the 
tribes of Israel, Osc YWIW WR") from the city of Luna, or Luanna, 
or Troyes, in the north east of France, was very wise and learned in astro- 
nomy, physics, mathematics, and all other sciences. He was also surnamed 
Parshadatha (QP\FIWIH) He went inte voluntaryjexile for seven years, 
during which he travelled through Italy, Greece, and the Holy Land, thence 
he passed into Egypt, where he saw Maimonides (§39799) by whom he was 
entertained for some time; thence he went through Persia, and retarned by 
the way of Germany, to his own house in Troyes. After his return he finished 
his commentary on the law, and also completed a comment on twenty-three 
Mesechthoth (FYIYPSD2) or books of the Gemarah, besides several others 
that he never finished. He then began to make his works public. Aceording 
to the author of “Shalsheleth Hakabala,” he died at the age of sixty-four. 
But the author of “ Juchsin®™ says that he was seventy-five when he died. As 
above observed, he wiote acomment on the whole twenty-four books of 
the bible, and which is justly held in the highest estimation by all the: 
learned, Christians as well as Jews; for which reason he is emphatically 
styled by the Jews DY 555 “the head and principal of 
all the commentators”. This is principally on account of his manner, for 
his comment may properly be considered as a dictionary for the explanation 


. of the words in scripture, as also in the mishna or oral law. .His style in 


general is pure, and easy to be understood, though in some places he is 
obscure and difficult of comprehension, for which reason there is composed a 
book called JAF. 5x in which all those words or passages which 
seem obscure are clearly explained in like manner as the coniments of Aben 
Ezra (who is by far more difficult to be coinprehended) have been explained 


in a work called mypoaan. 


I must not omit to observe that Rabbi Solomon Isaac, of whom I have 
been treating, is generally known to Chr.stiar writers by the name of Jarchi. 
the reason for which | cannot find, except it be that in Hebrew they call 


him YP which denotes the moon, from Luna, where he was born; or that 


they fell into an error concerning another Solomon Sf4, = | have, however, 
called him here (as he is generally known to Christian writers) Jarchi; he is 


better known to us as Vr"), 


HISTOKXY OF THFeJEWS ON THE CONTINENT 


‘The next city in which the Jews suffered was Mentz, for on the third day 
of Sivan! in the same year, 4856, the infuriated rabble assembled and slow 
thirteen hundred persons in one day. On the fifth day of the same month, 
of Cologne sbared a similiar fate and on the day .ou which they 
should have celebrated the giving of the law (the feast of weeks) allthe PYD ia 
their possesion were burnt and they themselves either inhumamly butchered, 

or sabjected to every variety of torture the most refined crue Ity could invent. 
From Cologne this rage of massacre spread throughout France, all Israelites 
being putto the rack who would not receive baptism, many changed, or 
appeared to change, their religion for the purpose of aving their lives, but 
few did notafterwards return t» their true faith. On the seventh day of Tamuz 
the Jews of Nancy were next attacked and treated ina similar manner, in 
mth Ever to Hab of that year, the Jews of France were des- 
troyed in all directions, ‘so much so as to be nearly extirpated. In Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and ltaly, indeed, wherever the mania for crusading 
had spread the Jews were attacked with the en ap hs and in most 
cases, savagely butchered. The vengeance of Divine Providen:e, whose 
statutes were thus outraged, and whose chosen people were thus extermi- 
nated, did not lung slumber ;—these crusaders, whose bu dness in warring 


short, from the m. 
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against the peaceful unarmed Jew, nothing could withstand, showed an en- 


tirely different character when arrayed against the Saracens; then their real 
cowardice became apparent, and out of the vast hordes that quitted Europe, 
not one tenth part returned, and those who did escape, so far from enjoying 
the wealth which they had wrung from the oppressed Israelites, were gla 


to revisit their native lands in penury and want, having barely departed from 


the Holy Land with their lives, 


The north and centre of Europe were not the only places in which the Jews 
suffered; in Spain they were also doomed to bear the injustice of power and 
feel the weight of tyranny and bigotied superstition. Jt appears that for many 
years past they continued to increase in prosperity in this country, protected by 
the laws, they were allowed the free exercise of their religion, and cultivation 
of their nationel literature the consequence was that they became dis- 
tincuished as mathematicians, philosophers, and physicians, and were 
moreover employed as treasurers and mint masters, their superior knowledge 
of chemistry emineatly fitting them for this latter office. Many, likewise, 
held situations of tax collectors, and wealth once more began to render their 


position happy, when the Moorish Caliph Yusuf in 4867 visited his Spanish 
‘dominions. He was a narrow minded man, 


possessed he resolved to make them pay for them, and, accordingly, having 
tound an old manuscript, from which it appeared that some centuries previ- 
ously, the Jews had promised ‘o embrace Mohammedanism if their Messiah 
did not appear in five hundred years. Yusuf now claimed the fulfilment of 
their promise, and issued a decree, by which all Parsons found professing 
Judaism in his dominions after thirty days should have elapsed, were de- 
clared traitors, and condemned to lose all their property, and to be executed. 
The Jews were thrown into the greatest consternation by this proclamation, 
and many began to make preparations to expatriate themselves and their 
families, when it was recollected that Yusuf was avaricious, and might be 
bought to annul his decree. A subseription was consequently commenced, 
and an enormous sum of money having been collected, the Caliph consented 
on receiving it, and a premise of a subsidy should the expences of his wars 


require one, to allow the Jews to remain in the peaceable enjoyment of their 


religion, ‘Thus was the storm for a time averted, and the Israelites having 
been once more plundered, prepared to amass new riches for others to enjoy. 
(Zo be continued. ) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sir, 


os As, an Israelite, 1 deem it my duty to call your attention to 
a subject, as I trust by giving publicity to it in your valuable paper, it may be 
the means of accomplighing the object I have in view. do not know 
whether you are aware that in Norwich there are two burial grounds belong- 
ing to the Jewish nation, one is the property of the congregation; the other 
situated in Mariners’ Lane, is a very ancient one, and was granted by the 
corporation of the sai¢ city, about a century and a half ago to Mr. Solomon 
Levy and his heir, upon payment of ten shillings per annum, to the said body. 
It appears that the last of the family intered there, was a Mr. Lion Levy, 
and that was about sixteen years aso. The annual quit rent, small as it is, has 
been neglected by the family-~the ground has been recently let to a gardener, 
who has already taken Cown several grave-stones and made steps of them tor 
tus door, My reason fur making this appeal, is merely to state, that if the 
ground is not shortly reclaimed, (the payment would not amount to more 
than ten pounds), the bodies, at least eight hundred in number, will be dis- 
evtered. I dare say your readers are not aware that this place was the burial 
ground, until within the jiast halt century, for all the Eastern counties, and | 
consider that its desecration would reflect a lasting disgrace upon our nation , 
1 trust this may meet the eye, not alone of some of the descendants of the 
possessor, but of the leading men of our community in the metropolis. 
lam, Yours respectfully 


29, Red Lion, Spitalfields. 


A. A LEVY. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. 
be continued Weekly) 
Goeat Yarmovurn.—A seaport, is avery ancient borough in Norfolk, 


ose hundred and twenty-three miles ‘rom London [ts markets are held on 
Wednesday and Saturday, and are principally noted for the vast supply of 
)errings they produce. A curious charter still exists at Yarmouth, it is this, 
the first hendred herrings cured each season, are sent to the reigning sovereign 
#s a mark of allegiance. Our nation has been established as a congregation 
| tor apwards of a halfa century; the late Simon Hart. Joseph Miers, and 


blinded by intolerant zeal, and 
ready to receive complaints against the Jews, whom he disliked for more 
reasons than their difference of religion; seeing, therefore, the comforts they 
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CHELTENnAM.—Our brethren of this town have been lately delighted by a 
series of religious discourses, delivered by their reader the Rev Mr. Pulver; 
we are informed by a correspondent that the Lectures which have already had 
a most beneficial effect, are much distinguished for the elegance of their Style 
as‘for the pious strain which pervades them. 


Ipswich.—At a meeting of the congregation of this city, held last week, 
Mr. S. Samuel in the chair, the Rev. Harris Isaacs announced that influenced 
by the persuasions of his friends, he had abandoned his intention of going to 
reside in the Holy land. This intelligence’ was received with acclamations, 
and the Rev. Gentleman will consequently continue to fill the office of reader 
and to conduct his schoo l. 

Rabbi Aaron delivered a Lecture on Saturday last, on the portions of the 
week. The learned gentleman descanted at some*length on the nature of 
punishment as inflicted hy heaven, showing that it is always proportionate to 
our offences, and bearso much relation to them,‘ to enable us at once to 
discover in what we haved sinned, and thereby to 7 lace repentance within our 
power, Rabbi Aaron explained the meaning (1 the passage, which directs 
those afficted with certain diseases to apply tothe prie stwho was to place 
them in confinement: these diseases instead of" being taken literally, were 
shown to be figurative allusions to evil associations, yer and vanity, and the 
remedy given for their removal; (confinement joined with study of religion), 
was thence proved to be the most effectual. 


Rabbi Aaron, will again Lecture to-morrow, at one o'clock, in the Hall of 
the Great Synagogue. 


Saturday 13—April 16. .Section of the Law read 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK 


Levit. chap. 16. v. 1. & chap. 19, v. 1. P 8 
Haputorotu, 2 Ezekiel 20.v 2. 
Sabbath out—eight minutes to eight.—29th, night of SVP. 
Sunday. .30th. night of Up ..- .--.------ Year 14..24 April 


Friday 35th ; Sabbath at 7 o’clock. 19..29 .. 
Saturday 36th Section of law to be read “DR, 20..30 .. 
7 Haphtoroth. Ezekiel, chap. 44., v. 15. 

Tuesday 39th 23.. 3. 
Wednesday 40th 24.. 4 
Thursday ° gr 23... 5 


Friday 42nd... Sabbath at 7 o'clock. 26.. 6 


‘‘ Religion and Religious Ceremony” in an early number. 
“ Philosophy of the Sages” will be very shortly commenced, 


Gur Manchester Friend may rely upon our noticing the printed address at 
the proper season. | 


have received several letters complaining of the slur we last week 
attempted to throw on the Cigar Makers; we have to assure our cor- 
respondents that we look upon every trade that tends to gain a mau 
his living as respectable, provided it be respectably maintained, and 
that we never intended to reproach them with the piscRace of being 
Cigar Makers, for we do not see any disgrace in it.—Our only com- 
paint was that boys who received a good education are not put to a 


business in which their learning may be of use. We instanced Cigar 
Making as a very common Case. 


We 


We beg to apprize our Subscribers that the present number closes the first 


series of the Jewish Chronicle. No number will be published on Friday 
next, that the delay of a week may enable the proprietor to complete his 
arrangements for the change in the size of this Periodical, which in 
future will be Octavo. The Dictionary will not be discontinued, but 
will be published separately, once a month. The Jewish Chronicle 


may, likewise, be had, in future, monthly, at @d. each part, stitched 
in & wrapper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS will hereafter be Primted im 


the Paper, and not as now, apart from it. 


Erratra.—In the Report of the Edinburgh H. P. B. Society, contained in 
No.15,—for Mr. I. Abrahams, read Mr. I. Ashenheim, for Mr. Michael: 
Abrahams read Mr. Michael Ashenheim. 
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Nile Street, Liverpool ; Silverstein, Incleys, Birmingham; Dyte, Cheltenhaa ~ 

.) may be bad of all: the prineivle Booksellers an the United Kingdom 


Aaron Mordecai were the founders of the There at present 


aSout (ten familes of Jews, resident here, who are chiefly engaged in trade. 

The sy agogue, which is rather small, is in Chapei-street,*and the burial 
ground im what is called the Deans, one of the most acreeable and pleasant 
parts of the town; it obtained this name from its being supposed to be the 
piace at which the Danes first landed wheu the 


y imvaded this country. 
1. Moideea!, is president, and the Rev. I. Sturnberg, reader. | 
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